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take such extensive and difficult operations as the
capture of Charleston and Savannah. On the other
hand, these forces were so large as constantly to
encourage the hope that something of importance
might be accomplished by their aid. The truth was,
that they were unnecessarily large, if the purpose wan
merely to hold the posts which had been captured,
while they were not large enough to achieve the suc-
cesses which the public, not unnaturally, expected of
them. This was finally recognized; and in July,
1862, and again in the early spring of 1804, large
detachments were made from the troops stations I on
the Atlantic coast to reinforce the Army of the Poto-
mac. It was at last seen that nothing of importance
could be looked for if these garrisons were retained
at their existing strength, and that it was wiser to
recall them to reinforce the main army in Virginia
rather than to augment their numbers and undertake
fresh enterprises from the points occupied by them.

The capture of New Orleans, however, was a very
different matter. It opened the Mississippi River
completely as far as Port Hudson; and the Con fed-
erate batteries at Port Hudson, and even those at
-Vicksburg, could be passed, though not without
danger, by United States vessels-of-war. In the
operations which would now be undertaken for the
reduction of the Confederate posts on the lower Mis-
sissippi, naval forces could therefore co-operate with
those on land. In the matter of supplies alone,
whether of subsistence or of ordnance, this co-
operation of the navy was a matter of the first
importance.